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R E V 0 R T 

OF  THE 

MONROE  COAL  AND  IRON  COMPANY’S 


ESTATE. 

IX  M’KKAX  COrXTY,  PE XX A., 

in'  V.  W.  SilEAFEK, 

LAT1-;  OF  THi:  STATE  GEOLOGICAL  SUIiVEY. 


This  report  besides  treating  of  the  geological  features 
of  the  tract  in  question  and  the  character  of  its  mineral 
products,  its  soil,  and  timber,  will  take  into  consideration 
its  economical  and  industrial  relations,  its  market  facili- 
ties, the  extent  and  solidity  of  its  commercial  prospects ; 
all  tliese  subjects  are  correlatir’e  to  each  other,  and  the 
discussion  of  any  one  of  tliem  alone  would  have  but  little 
practical  value.  In  attempting  such  a review  of  a ques- 
tion so  important  as  the  commercial  value  and  position  of 
the  coal  field  here  considered,  1 am  acquitted  of  the  im- 
propriety of  departing  from  the  strict  routine  of  a purely 
geological  report,  by  your  request  that  I would  communi- 
cate, so  far  as  my  information  extends,  whatever,  in  my 
opinion,  may  have  an  important  connection  with  the  inter, 
ests  of  the  property. 

It  will  therefore  be  proper  to  consider  first  the  physical 
features  of  the  estate  and  then  its  commercial  resources. 

The  lands  in  question,  represented  on  the  accompanying 
map,  embrace  the  original  warrants  numbered  2381,  2386 
and  2914,  together  with  parts  of  those  numbered  2384, 
2455,  2474,  2862,  known  as  the  Portage  lands,  besides 
part  of  No.  2411  on  Robin’s  brook,  and  part  of  No.  2274 
on  Coal  Creek,  both  branches  of  Potatoe  Creek,  a tribu- 
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tary  of  tbc  Alleglieny  eiii|)iyiug'  into  that  river  about  9 
miles  north  of  Port  Allegheny.  The  Portage  tracts  are 
situated  upon  the  mountains,  dividing  the  waters  which 
tlowing  eastwardly  into  the  Allegheny,  from  those  which 
run  West  into  Potatoe  Creek.  The  drainage  southward 
into  the  Susquehanna  River  also  begins  here,  as  the  Port- 
age branch  of  the  Sinneniahoning,  a large  tributary  of  the 
Susquehanna,  rises  on  these  lands  and  flows  southwardly, 
hence  the  name  of  the  Portage  lands. 

This  water  shed,  upon  Avhich  your  estate  is  situated,  is 
among  the  most  elevated  land  in  tlie  county,  and  for  this 
reason  it  must  contain  a larger  numljer  of  the  coal  strata 
than  can  be  found  on  adjacent  lands  of  less  elevation. 

Every  mineral  region  has  its  peculiarities  of  formation 
in  details,  and  only  after  being  worked  or  very  thoroughly 
proved  by  shaftings,  can  we  be  sure  that  all  its  resources 
are  known. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  estate  are  but  imperfectly 
developed,  but  enough  is  certainly  known  to  establish,  be- 
yond doul)t,  the  natural  resources  sufficient  to  encourage 
a liberal  enterprise. 

On  tract  No.  2474  and  on  a branch  of  Scaffold  Lick 
Creek,  a series  of  coal  strata  have  been  shafted,  and  al-, 
though  as  yet  only  partially  developed,  the  lollowing  cross 
section  is  known  to  represent  the  number  and  position  of 
the  coals  actually  found.  Considering  the  circumstances 
which  attended  the  exploration,  this  result,  which  estab- 
lishes definitely  the  existence  of  a very  valuable  and 
abundant  seam  of  coal,  with  others  of  less  note,  but  nev- 
ertheless available,  must  be  considered  highly  satisfactory. 
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Cross  section  of  Coals  opened  on  the  Monroe  Coal  Company's 
Portage  Lands,  Lymans  Camp,  in  McKean  County,  Penn- 
ed feet  of  undeveloped  strata. 

Wash  of  a Coal  vein. 

4(1  feet  of  undeveloped  strata. 

2 feet  good  coal,  with  iron  ore  in  top  slate. 

5 feet  of  good  coal. 

12  feet  of  shales. 

1 foot  of  coal. 

2 feet  of  coal. 

4 feet  of  intervening  strata. 

1 foot  4 inches  coal. 

Caniiel  Coal. 

Conglomerate. 

Iron  ore. 

Limestone. 

A careful  attention  to  this  cross  section  will  convince 
us  that  we  have  here  the  very  same  series  of  coal  strata 
as  was  found  hy  Prof.  James  Hall,  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Lafayette  Coal  Company,  in  this  county.  On  account  of 
the  great  height  of  the  strata  above  the  five  feet  coal,  we 
have  here  a coal  seam  of  two  feet  overlying  it.  Above 
the  two  foot  vein,  the  wash  or  discoloration  of  the  ground 
which  is  found  near  all  the  coal  veins,  was  observed,  indi- 
cating that  there  are  yet  other  seams  which  may  reward 
judicious  exploration.  The  identity  of  the  five  foot  vein 
with  that  of  the  same  size  upon  the  lands  of  the  Lafayette 
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Company,  is  denioiistrated  by  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  conglomerate,  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
carboniferous  formation,  the  situation  of  which  is  entirely 
certain  upon  botli  properties.  I would  here  cite  and  ex- 
press my  concurrence  in  a remark  of  Prof.  Hall  made 
whilst  publicly  addressing  the  people  of  Buffiilo,  some 
two  years  since,  upon  the  importance  of  constructing  a 
railway  to  bring  to  that  city  the  coal  of  McKean  County. 
He  distinctly  stated  that  the  coal  did  not  deteriorate  in 
quality  from  the  general  character  of  the  Bituminous 
Coals  of  Pennsylvania  ; in  fact,  that  the  coal  formations 
of  McKean  County  belonged  to  one  great  carboniferous 
formation,  of  which  portions  have  been  removed  by  de- 
nudation. The  coals  of  McKean  County  vrerc,  therefore, 
virtually  as  much  a part  of  the  great  formation  of  Penn- 
sylvaTiia  as  if  they  had  never  been  surrounded  )»y  terri- 
tory which  has  been  denuded,  and  the  coal  is  essentially 
of  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  the  larger  depos- 
its. The  Portage  Coal  was  once  a part  of  the  same  great 
bed,  but  denudation  has  removed  the  coal  from  a portion 
of  the  conntv  Ivinc  between  the  Portage  and  Lafavette 
districts.  The  coal  is  evidently  the  same,  and  for  further 
proofs  of  its  quality,  1 would  particularly  refer  to  the 
analysis  of  Prof.  Booth.  The  coal  of  the  five  foot  vein, 
which  1 principally  rely  on  as  a productive  bed,  shows 
no  sulphur  in  appreciable  quantities.  It  contains  51.20 
per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon,  which  is  within  3.73  parts  in 
100  as  much  as  the  celebrated  Pittsburg  Coal,  and  within 
6.16  as  much  volatile  matter — say  30.60  per  cent. — and 
it  has  2.39  parts  more  fixed  carbon  than  the  Scotch  Coal. 
Some  of  the  smaller  veins,  it  will  be  perceived,  offer  more 
favorable  comparison,  or  are  even  superior  in  their  analy- 
sis to  Bituminous  Coals  of  established  reputation.  The 
two  and  a half  foot  vein  contains  54.35  per  cent,  of  fixed 
carbon,  and  36.45  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  It  is  but 


just  to  say,  that  the  above  analysis  is  of  crop  coal,  which 
is  not  so  good  as  that  in  the  body  of  the  vein.  Enough, 
however,  is  shown  by  this  to  establish  the  coal  of  these 
beds  as  a good,  servicable  fuel,  fit  to  enter  the  market, 
and  rely  on  its  quality  to  make  its  way  extensively 
among  the  consumers  of  mineral  fuel;  but,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  the  coals  of  McKean  are  the  only  ones  favora- 
bly placed  by  nature  for  the  supply  of  a populous  and 
rapidly  progressing  portion  of  this  State  of  New  York, 
and  adjacent  districts.  It  is,  therefore,  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  these  deposits  of  fuel  can  be  regarded  as  unim- 
portant by  the  man  of  business,  since  they  must  assume 
a conspicuous  position  in  the  market. 

Of  the  Cannd  two  openings  'were  found — the  one 
about  twelve  feet  thick,  consisting  of  Cannel  Coal,  of  good 
quality,  aci'ompauied  by  shales,  which  vary  in  their  com- 
]>osition  from  the  nature  of  coal  to  that  of  a Bituminous 
shale.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  precisely  the  thickness 
of  the  bench,  which  may  be  taken  as  pure  Cannel  Coal ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a large  amount  of  tliat  valuable  min_ 
eral  must  be  contained  in  this  bed.  The  other  bed,  ])er_ 
haps  a part  of  the  former,  is  from  two  and  a half  to  three 
feet  thick,  mostly  good  coal,  with  25.50  per  cent,  of  vola- 
tile matter.  The  distillation  of  Cannel  Coal,  and  some 
kinds  of  Bituminous  Coals,  for  the  sake  of  the  illumina- 
ting oils  thus  obtained,  is  a process  lately  risen  to  great 
importance,  and  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent uses  to  which  this  class  of  mineral  fuel  will  be  ap- 
plied. A company  has  been  lately  organised  in  western 
Pennsylvania  for  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  Cannel  Coal, 
and  the  profit  is  found  to  exceed,  by  far,  that  which  can 
be  realised  for  the  sale  of  the  coal  for  gas-making,  and 
other  purposes.  The  experience  of  this  company  has 
established  a point  of  great  importance,  viz  : — That  some 
of  the  shales  accompanying  the  Cannel  Coal  veins,  al- 


though  uniit  for  fuel,  contain  as  much  oil  as  the  coal  itself. 
Ill  estimating  the  (quantity  of  coal  contained  within  the 
estate,  I shall  consider,  principally,  the  Ihtuniinous  Coals, 
the  average  thickness  of  whose  beds,  as  far  as  known, 
may  be  assumed  with  reasonable  certainty.  'I'he  five 
foot  vein,  and  the  two  veins  of  two  feet  of  liituminous 
Coal,  make,  together,  a thickness  of  nine  feet ; and  as- 
suming )jut  three  feet  of  Cannel  Coal,  altliough,  as  before 
stated,  if  the  rest  be  shale,  its  value  for  distillation  of  oils 
must  not  be  overlooked,  there  results  an  aggregate  thick- 
ness of  twelve  feet,  which  is  equal  to  20,000  tons  per 
acre,  or  12t),000,000  tons  for  the  whole  estate.  This  enor- 
mous quantity  could  not  all  be  mined,  even  were  it  possi- 
ble to  work  it  at  a rate  which  would  exhaust  it  within  a 
conceivable  period  of  time — a portion  must  be  wasted, 
and  a portion  must  also  remain  in  the  mines  to  form  pil- 
lars for  the  su]i]»ortof  the  ro(d‘.  But,  as  ])efore  remarked, 
I rely  piincipally  ujion  the  five  foot  vein.  This  coal 
seam  is  large  enough  to  supply  a very  large  ([uantity  fur 
many  years,  and  it  is  just  of  that  size  which  makes  it 
suitable  for  cheap  mining;  it  is  large  enough  to  permit  free 
access  and  convenient  laljor,  but  not  so  large  as  to  require 
heavy  timbering,  or  extensive  methods,  to  render  mining  a 
safe  operation.  The  drainage  will  be  easy,  because  the 
lands  are  cut  by  the  water  courses  below  the  level  of  the 
coals,  which  circumstance  also  makes  it  practicable  to  en- 
ter upon  the  veins  at  various  points,  and  affords  a good 
opportunity  of  choosing  any  number  of  sites  for  mining 
operations,  with  reference  to  facility  for  transportation,  or 
other  important  objects.  Assuming  the  average  thick- 
ness of  the  five  foot  vein  to  be  one  and  one-half  yards, 
which  is  somewhat  less  than  was  developed  by  the  shaft- 
ings, there  will  be  7260  cubic  yaids  of  coal  per  acre,  or 
the  same  number  of  tons  according  to  the  usual  method 
of  computation.  In  round  numbers,  then,  7000  tons  per 
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acre,  or  42.000,00U  of  tons  upon  the  whole  estate.  This 
vast  quantity  would  not  be  exhausted  in  less  than  a cen- 
tury by  an  annual  yield  of  400,000  tons. 

FIRE  CLAY. 

Accompanying  the  coal,  and  forming  the  floor  of  the 
vein,  both  in  the  five  foot  seam  and  the  others,  is  a valu- 
able, although  not  very  heavy,  deposit  of  fire  clay.  Even 
should  this  clay  not  become  important  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fire  brick  for  exportation,  although  no  reason  ap- 
pears why  they  may  not  be  sold,  it  must  be  considered  as 
important  for  its  productive  utility,  in  case  of  the  erec- 
tion of  furnaces  for  smelting  the  iron  ores  of  the  estate. 

IRON  ORE. 

The  iron  ores  cannot  Itc  said  to  be  exceedingly  rich, 
but  one,  at  least  is  a workable  ore,  and  the  others  may 
be  available,  by  proper  treatment,  with  lime.  The  best 
of  the  ores  yield,  of  metallic  iron,  34. Go  parts  per  hun- 
dred. It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  ore  of  considerable 
value.  The  highest  yield  of  live  ore  banks  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  was  38. S of  metallic  ore — the  lowest  31. G — the 
mean,  35.8.  These  are  considered  valuable  seams.  Of 
eight  different  ores  from  the  fScoteli  Coal  field,  the  highest 
yield  was  40. U,  the  lowest  28.4. 

Though  these  ores  are  not  as  l ieh  as  many  others,  they 
will  make  good  iron,  and  in  connection  with  the  natural 
facilities  of  the  lands,  their  advantages  in  the  possession 
of  the  agricultural  elements  for  the  support  of  a manufac- 
turing and  miidng  population,  and  above  all  the  cheapness 
of  the  fuel  necessary  for  smelting  the  ores,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  making  of  iron  is  an  enterprise  which  may 
be  undertaken  with  confidence  of  success.  It  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  no  iron  furnace  now  exist  in  this 
district,  and  that  the  products  of  richer  ores  must  be  greaff  ly 
enhanced  in  price  by  transportation  from  a great  distance. 
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LIME  STONE. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  at  length  of  the  lime- 
stone— it  is  found  in  ample  abundance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  land. 

One  of  the  limestones  is  stated  by  Professor  Booth  to  be 
‘binusually  pure,”  yielding  94.59  per  cent,  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  while  the  fossiliferous  limestone,  which  lies  be- 
low the  conglomerate,  yields  55.44  per  cent. 

TIMBEB. 

The  timber  is  abundant  for  all  the  purposes  of  a mining 
district,  an  advantage  by  no  means  to  be  undervalued. — 
Hemlock  timber  abounds  in  the  valleys,  and  upon  the  hills 
are  to  be  found  beach,  birch,  maple,  and  other  varieties. 

For  every  ton  of  coal  mined  a certain  quantity  of  timber 
must  be  used,  and  this  cannot  be  so  cheaply  furnished  as 
when  cut  upon  the  coal  tract  itself.  Ten  feet  of  timber 
to  every  ton  of  coal  will  not  be  an  extravagant  estimate. 

SOIL.^ 

We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  soil  and  its  capabilities. 

I do  not  imagine  that  such  a region  could  come  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  more  favored  agricultural  districts 
in  a distant  market,  but  the  importance  of  the  cultivation 
of  the  surface,  in  connection  with  mining  operations,  should 
be  fully  understood  by  those  possessed  of  mineral  lands,  s 
which  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Mining  operations 
require  the  consumption  of  large  quantities  of  agricultural 
products  for  the  support  of  a numerous  force,  both  of  men 
and  animals.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Anthracite  Coal  region 
very  little  attention  is  given  to  agriculture,  but  the  Bitu- 
minous districts  are  much  more  favorably  constituted  in 
this  respect.  The  shales  and  rocks  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  coal  beds,  are  of  a much  softer  nature ; they 
disintegrate  so  readily  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
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that  an  arable  soil  is  to  be  found  in  situations  which,  if 
located  among  the  hard  measures  of  the  Anthracite  region, 
would  be  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  presence  of  the  lime- 
stone upon  the  property  in  c^uestion,  affords  a ready  means 
of  fertilizing  the  soil,  and  gives  to  this  estate  an  increased 
power  for  the  development  of  its  resources. 

MAllKETS. 

The  market  for  the  coals  of  McKean  County,  being  the 
western  part  of  Kew  York,  the  lakes  and  the  Canada 
frontier,  the  great  lines  of  communication  which  afford  an 
outlet  ill  these  directions,  are  those  which  especially  con- 
cern us.  A few  remarks  upon  the  importance  of  the 
trade  of  the  regions,  with  which  tlie  coal  fields  of  the 
county  would  then  be  brought  into  connection,  may  per- 
haps not  be  out  of  place. 

The  part  of  New  York  westward  of  Seneca  Lake,  and 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  map,  which  fairly  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  improvements  which  centre  at  Clean,  con- 
tains at  present  a population  of  not  less  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a million — a population  distinguished  for  industry 
and  enterprise.  The  rapid  growth  of  new  towns  in  this 
seidion  of  the  state  is  well  knowui.  The  population  of 
Buffalo  alone  is  more  than  sixty  thousand,  of  Rochester 
forty-five  thousand.  Buffalo  has  fourteen  iron  foundries, 
and  iqnvard  of  thirty  other  establishments  where  steam 
is  used  as  a motive  ])ower.  Besides  this  there  is  a water 
works  and  a gas  works.  The  improvements  in  gas  works 
have  been  so  great,  that  in  a few  years  many  of  the  small 
towns  will  undoubtedly  have  such  establishments. 

The  demand  for  the  coals  of  McKean  County  for  gas 
making,  both  in  this  region  and  in  Canada,  must,  if  the 
mines  be  opened,  become  very  large,  because  they  are 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  because  there  is  no  gas 
making  coal  near  enough  to  offer  any  competition. 
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Besides  the  teiiituiy  of  7000  square  miles  which  con- 
stitute western  New  York,  there  is  at  least  twice  that 
area  in  the  surface  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  This  broad 
expanse  is  covered  with  an  active  trade  wliose  extent  is 
often  overlooked,  because  it  escajjes  the  observation  of 
those  not  immediately  concerned. 

The  shipments  from  the  |)ort  of  Cleveland  during  sev- 
eral successive  years  will  furnisli  some  idea  of  the  extent 
ami  })robable  increase  of  this  trade. 


BUSH.  OF  COAL. 


Shipments  in  Cleveland,  in  1840, 


167,045 

889,880 

2,347,844 

7,000,000 


The  ])ort  ol‘  Buffalo,  and  its  commercial  importance,  is 
thus  spoken  of  in  the  report  sul)j^oitted  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  in  1853,  by  Air.  Andrews,  upon  the 


see  ]>age  81b 

“Builalo  occiqties  a commanding  ])usiness  situation  at 
the  Avesteru  terminus  of  tlie  Erie  canal,  and  the  eastern 
terminus  of  Lake  Erie,  constituting  as  it  Avere  the  (jreat 
nataral  ifatciva If  \ l)etween  the  marts  of  the  east  and  the 
producing  regions  of  the  Avest,  for  the  passage  of  the  lake 
commerce,  it  is  distant  from  Bochester  73  miles,  and  from 
CleAmland  203  miles.”  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
transports  of  coal  from  the  Avest  must  be  very  expensive. 
As  Buffalo  is  only  100  miles  from  the  McKean  coal  fields, 
it  is  plain  that  coals  shipped  from  CleA’eland  could  not 
complete  in  the  Buffalo  market  and  markets  further  east, 
with  the  coals  of  McKean. 

According  to  Mr.  AndreAvs,  the  total  tonnage  of  the 
port  of  Buffalo  is  as  folloAvs  : 
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1830,  - 

16,300  tons. 

1835, 

30,602 

1841,  - 

- 55,181  “ 

1846, 

90,000 

1851,  - 

- 153,426  ‘‘ 

Mr.  Andrews  further  says  : — '•'Astonishing  and  unpre- 
cedented as  is  this  increase,  it  yet  gives  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  increase  of  Imsiness  transacted  by  it,  &c.,  &c.” 

Again,  “Bnftalo  has  a connuerce  larger  tlian  any  other 
lake  district  in  the  United  States,  ’\’ery  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole.”  Such  is  the  port  which  forms  the  west- 
ern terminus  upon  Lake  Erie,  of  the  chain  ol  railroad 
lines  only  lOtl  miles  in  length,  which  will  connect  the 
coal  fields  of  McKean  with  its  great  mart  in  tins  direc- 
tion. The  terminns  on  lake  Ontario  is  Ilochestor.  which 
is  a port  of  entry,  and  has  a large  trade  witli  Canada. — 
There  were  exported  from  Canada  to  llochester  in  18dl 
goods  to  the  value  of  $913,615.  This  city  exhi1)its  the 
same  rapid  advancement  as  is  seen  in  the  other  centres  of 
trade  in  western  New  Turk  : 

POPULATION. 

1820,  - - - . 1,-502 

1830,  - - . - 9,269 

1840,  - - . . 20,191 

1850,  - - - - 36,403 

The  distance  from  tlie  coal  fields  to  llochester  is  140 
miles.  Comparing  the  distance  of  Rochester  and  Bufialo 
from  the  mines,  we  see  they  are  as  near  as  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  to  the  Anthracite  Coal  fields,  yet  the  coal 
is  not  nearly  all  consumed  in  these  cities,  hut  l)y  far  the 
greater  part  is  shipped  to  the  Eastern  States  or  south- 
ward. 

Before  speaking  of  the  important  outlets  to  market,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  work  which  would  be  neces- 
sary before  the  McKean  lands  can  lie  brought  into  con- 
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nection  with  the  iniirkets  above  alluded  to.  The  route  of 
a railroad,  which  would  immediately  open  the  Monroe 
Company’s  lands,  without  waiting  for  the  construction  of 
new  lines,  would  l)e  down  the  valley  of  Potatoe  Creek  to 
the  xVllegheny  lliver,  and  thence  down  that  stream  to 
Glean,  a total  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles.  The 
ground  along  tliis  route  is  favorable  for  the  cheap  con- 
struction of  a railroad,  and  the  grade  will  be  gently  de- 
scending in  favor  of  the  transport  from  the  mines.  It  is 
to  such  a grade  whicli  eual)les  the  motive  power  to  take  to 
market  as  much  coal  as  can  be  contained  in  the  empty  wag- 
ons brought  up  to  the  mines,  that  the  Philadelphia  & Head- 
ing Railroad  is  mainly  indebted  for  its  ability  of  cheap 
transportation.  Fortunately  for  the  interests  of  this  estate 
the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  covers  this  important 
route ; and  43  miles  of  the  southern  end  of  the  railroad 
lino,  above  described,  is  already  completed  from  Pitts- 
burg to  Kittanning ; and,  it  appears  to  me,  that  an  en- 
lightened policy  would  dictate  to  the  managers  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  a speedy  completion  of  the  other 
end  of  the  route.  It  is  obvious,  that  the  trade  from  the 
interior  of  the  State  can  only  be  remunerative  in  connec- 
tion with  the  termini  of  the  railroad,  and  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  work  to  stimulate  that  central  region  to  ac- 
tivity, by  aff’ording  an  outlet,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  its 
products,  in  the  direction  of  either  of  the  great  markets. 
As  a question  of  temporary  expediency  merely,  the  com- 
pletion of  some  30  miles  of  railroad,  from  McKean  County 
to  the  State  line,  is  clearly  apparent,  for  here  are  import- 
ant branches  of  commerce  only  waiting  this  stimulus  to 
start  it  into  activity.  Such  was  the  original  policy  and 
intention  of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  Company. — 
Their  contracts  stipulated  for  the  completion  of  this  end 
of  the  route  within  a year  after  finishing  the  Pittsburg 
end  ; and  to  secure  this  object,  negotiations  lor  assistance 
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with  the  New  York  companies,  which  had  commenced 
their  improvements  in  exj^ectatiou  of  common  commercial 
interests  with  the  Allegheny  Valley  Road.  It  should  be 
the  duty  of  the  citizens  of  McKean  County  to  urge  oii 
the  management  of  this  road,  the  advantages  of  adhering 
to  its  primitive  policy,  and  also  to  support  their  argu- 
ments by  the  practical  and  significant  action  of  strenuous 
efforts  for  contributing  pecuniary  aid.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, not  be  possible  to  bring  about  the  construction  of 
the  railroad,  the  establishment  of  a slack  water  navicfation 
along  the  Allegheny  River  would  afford  an  all-sufficient 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  McKean  Count}^,  at  a cost  almost 
within  the  power  of  the  citizens  themselves.  From  Smith- 
port  to  Olean,  a distance  of  30  miles,  the  fall  in  the  river 
is  but  30  feet.  This  very,  gradual  descent  would  make 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  dams  and  locks  very 
cheap,  and  would  also  protect  the  works  against  the  vio- 
lence of  freshets.  The  locks  being  few,  the  wages  of  the 
lock-tenders  would  be  not  very  considerable,  and  the 
whole  maintenance  of  the  work  more  than  ordinarily 
cheap.  But  the  true  plan  of  securing  the  speedy  con- 
struction of  a Avater  line  adequate  to  the  trade  of  the  re- 
gion, which  we  propose  to  open,  and  the  plan  also  most 
advisable,  in  view  of  the  works  already  in  progress,  as 
W' ell  as  in  point  of  economy  and  facility  of  execution,  is  to 
continue  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  from  the  first  lock 
north-east  of  Olean  across  the  bottom  land  lying  between 
that  point  and  the  Allegheny,  a distance  of  about  seven 
miles,  into  Millgrove  dam,  upon  that  river,  which  would 
at  once  give  a navigable  water  level,  or  slack  water  trans- 
portation, to  the  mouth  of  Potatoe  Creek,  seveneten  miles 
above  Olean. 

It  is  scarcely  to  bedoiibted^  that  if  the  subject  were  prop- 
erly urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  New  York  Canal 
Commissioners,  that  the  proposed  work  rvould  be  adopted, 


especially  since  the  present  [dan  for  the  completion  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Canal  requires  the  construction  of  two 
large  and  expensive  outlet  locks  below  Glean.  The  mo- 
ney intended  for  this  purpose  would,  if  applied  to  the 
modification  suggested,  go  far  to  comjdete  it,  and  to  se- 
cure at  once  a very  considerable  accession  of  trade  to  the 
canal.  Should  the  locks  below  Glean  be  adopted,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  plan,  there  would  yet  remain  the  im- 
provement of  the  river,  between  Gleam  and  Millgrov^ 
dam,  before  any  increase  of  trade  on  the  canal  could  be 
expected  from  the  coal  fields  of  McKean  County.  So 
confident  do  T feel  of  the  cheapness  and  general  eligibil- 
ity of  a slack  rvater  improvement,  either  direct,  as  at  first 
proposed,  or  by  the  Genessee  Valley  modification,  that  I 
w’ould  urge  on  the  owners  of  coal  lands  in  McKean  Coun- 
ty to  procure  a,  rcconnoisance  and  report  of  probable  cost 
from  some  engineer  of  known  skill  and  experience,  upon 
both  p'roiects  for  the  construction  of  a suitable  water  line. 
The  railroad,  if  finished  according  to  the  original  plan, 
would  terminate  at  Ceres,  in  McKean  County,  near  the 
State  line,  but  v/ould  be  extended  wuthin  the  territory  of 
New  York  to  join  the  Corning  and  Glean  Railroad,  within 
a few'  miles  of  Glean.  This  town  forms  a centre  from 
which  diverges  a net-work  of  railroads  and  other  improve- 
ments, which  it  is  impossible  to  consider  in  detail  in  re- 
gard to  the  markets  wdth  which  each  is  connected.  A 
glance  at  the  map  of  New  York,  the  routes  on  which  are 
the  same  as  one  officially  submitted  to  the  senate  of  that 
State,  and  prepared  with  special  reference  to  its  railroad 
and  water  lines,  by  the  State  engineer  and  surveyor,  will 
do  more  to  explain  the  advantageous  position  of  the  Mon- 
roe Company’s  coal  fields,  than  a labored  description  of 
the  various  routes  and  their  business  relations.  I shall 
briefly  enumerate  some  of  them,  which  have  a direct  com- 
munication with  the  terminus  of  the  Allegheny  Valley 
Railroad,  either  through  Glean  or  otherwise. 
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1st.  The  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  accommodates 
the  local  trade  of  southern  and  western  New  York  and 
northern  Pennsylvania. 

2nd.  The  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  extending  from  Roches- 
ter, where  it  intersects  the  Erie  Canal,  to  Clean,  a dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  seven  miles.  This  improve- 
ment is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  transport  of  coal,  and 
passes  through  a densely  populated  region,  where  a de- 
mand for  mineral  fuel  must  arise  whenever  it  can  be  fur- 
nished at  reasonable  rates. 

3rd.  The  Corning  and  Clean  Railroad.  It  shortens 
the  circuitous  route  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
and  connects  at  Corning  with  the  Chemung  Canal,  the  Con- 
hocton  Valley  Railroad,  and  other  important  improve- 
ments. 

4th.  The  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  from  Buffalo 
to  Clean,  offers  a direct  communication  of  75  miles,  with 
the  trade  of  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo. 

5th.  The  Attica  and  x'Vllegheny  Valley  Railroad,  which, 
diverging  from  the  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  joins 
the  Buffalo  and  New  York  City  Railroad  at  Attica,  thus 
opening  a full  communication  Avith  the  lines  Avhich  run 
parallel  and  near  to  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Cntario. 
These  are  all  Avorks  of  high  importance,  traversing  a 
country  of  great  Avealth  and  prosperity.  The  construc- 
tion of  so  many  improvements  of  such  magnitude,  testi- 
fies at  once  both  to  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  lakes, 
and  the  local  trade  of  the  country  traversed  by  these  Am- 
rious  lines. 

If  Ave  consult  the  map  in  the  aboAm  enumeration  of  the 
lines  of  transport,  Ave  shall  perceiAm  that  Clean  is  the  cen- 
tre of  a most  important  system  of  improA^ements,  Avhich 
afford  full  access  to  the  various  districts  of  Avestern  New 
York  and  to  the  lake  ports.  It  Avould  be  difficult  to  ob- 
tain correct  statistical  information  concerning  the  A^ast 
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business  of  the  regions  which  are  reached  by  these  routes, 
and  still  more  difficult  to  exhibit  the  result  in  a condensed 
form.  It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  mineral  fuel  will  be 
preferred  wherever  it  can  be  afforded  at  reasonable  rates, 
but  in  Western  New  York  and  for  the  steam  marine  of 
the  lakes,  coal  is  even  now  almost  indispensable.  The 
principal  source  of  supply  of  Bituminous  Coals  to  western 
New  York,  is  from  the  ports  of  Erie  and  Cleveland.  If 
the  transportation  is  by  railroad,  a greatly  increased  rate 
of  freight  is  added  to  the  price  of  coal,  and  the  cheaper 
water  transportation  of  the  lake  cannot  be  availed  of,  be- 
cause the  heavy  carriage  is  eastward ; but  in  shipping  the 
McKean  County  Coal  westward  from  Buffalo,  it  could  be 
taken  as  ballast  or  return  freight  at  very  low  rates.  The 
consumption  of  coal  by  that  portion  of  the  steam  marine 
of  Lake  Erie,  which  trades  with  the  port  of  Buffalo, 
alone  is  estimated  as  at  least  e({ual  to  1000  tons  per  day, 
or  300,000  tons  per  annum.  This  amount  of  traffic  and 
more  could  be  secured  to  any  parties  who  could  deliver 
coal  at  Buffalo  as  cheaply  as  it  is  to  be  obtained  at  Erie, 
for  vessels  discharging  their  cargoes  at  Buffalo  are  obliged 
to  take  in  sand  for  ballast  on  the  return  trip — such  ves- 
sels would  purchase  coal  for  supplying  the  lake  ports. — 
The  Canadian  frontier  wouhl  thus  open  a market  for  the 
coal  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  growing  importance  of  this 
trade  is  fully  recognizeil.  The  late  treaty  of  reciprocity 
with  Great  Britain  opens  the  colonial  ports  to  onr  vessels, 
so  that  in  considering  the  prospect  of  the  coal  trade,  we 
have  only  to  inquire  into  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
country.  This  is  a matter  easily  understood.  Canada 
having  no  coal  of  her  own  must  draw  the  supply  for  their 
manufactories,  now  placed  on  an  e(|ual  footing  with  those 
of  the  adjacent  ports  of  the  United  States,  from  our  ter- 
ritory, and  the  proximity  of  the  McKean  County  coal 
fields,  must  give  them  great  advantages  in  competing  for 
this  trade. 
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The  prosperity  and  active  business  of  western  New 
York,  as  also  the  present  magnitude  and  prospective  im- 
portance of  the  lake  commerce,  have  been  too  frequently 

and  too  ablv  discussed  to  need  a formal  exhibition  in  this 
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place.  These  elements  were  thoroughly  considered  by 
the  projectors  of  those  important  works,  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Railroad  and  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad ; to  the 
reports  of  those  companies  we  refer  the  reader  who  <le- 
sires  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  especially  to  the  able 
communication  of  ex-Governor  W.  F.  Johnson,  President 
of  the  Allegheny  Valley  Railroad  Company.  In  posses- 
sion of  an  ample  ilomain,  endowed  with  such  mineral  wealth 
and  the  facilities  for  its  distribution,  it  appears  to  me  that 
nothing  but  a well-directed  enterprise  is  needed  to  render 
your  estate  producJive,  and  give  to  it  an  important  com- 
mercial position. 

I am,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obt.  st. 

P.  VV.  SHEAFFKIP 

To  the  Directors  of  the  PotUville.  Jan.  IS; 5b. 

Monroe  Coal  Company. 
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